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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Although all students change schools when they are promoted from one school level to 
another, some students also move from one school to another for reasons other than promotion. 

The practice of students making non-promotional school changes is referred to as student 
mobility. Past research has documented that student mobility is widespread in the United States and 
often detrimental to the educational achievement of students. Yet little of this research has focused 
on the secondary level or examined mobility from the school perspective. 

This study examined three important aspects of student mobility — incidence, consequences, 
and causes — as they apply to students and schools in California, especially at the secondary level. 
More specifically, the study addressed the following questions: 

1 . What is the incidence of mobility among California students and California schools? How 
does the incidence vary among types of students and schools? 

2. What are the educational consequences of student mobility for students and for schools? 

3. What are the causes of student mobility for students and for schools? To what extent do 
families and schools contribute to the problem? 

4. What strategies can be used by families, schools, community agencies, and the state both to 
reduce the incidence of “needless” mobility and to mitigate the potentially harmful effects of 
student mobility that does occur? 

The study drew on an extensive set of data on California students, parents, and schools, 
including: surveys of 1,1 14 California 8th grade students who were followed and interviewed over a 
six year period from 1988 to 1994 as part of the National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS); 
surveys of 51 California high schools and their 10 th grade students who were followed and interviewed 
between 1990 and 1992 as part of the NELS: High School Effectiveness Study (HSES); interviews 
with 19 mobile high school students and their parents from Los Angeles; and interviews with 32 
school administrators, counselors, and teachers from 10 secondary schools in one urban and one 
suburban district in Southern California. The data were used both to provide descriptive information 
on the nature of mobility among students and schools and to test some statistical models that 
identified some specific causes and consequences of the problem. Drawing on multiple sources of data 
not only provided a more complete picture of student mobility, it also provided us with more 
confidence in our findings because there was remarkable consistency from our data concerning the 
consequences and causes of student mobility in California. 

Below we summarize the major findings from this study regarding the incidence, 
consequences, and causes of student mobility. We then discuss what action should be taken by 
students and parents, schools, and state policymakers to address this problem. 
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THE EXTENT OF STUDENT MOBILITY IN CALIFORNIA 

Our analysis yielded several important findings about the extent of mobility among California 
students and schools. 

• California students, like students in the rest of the United States, are highly 
mobile. 

In fact, more students from the high school graduating class of 1992 made non-promotional 
school changes during their elementary and secondary school careers than remained in a stable 
pattern of attending a single elementary, middle, and high school. School changes were more 
common during elementary school than during secondary school. In fact, mobility is the norm 
during elementary school, while it is the exception during high school. 

• Mobility rates are generally higher in California than elsewhere in the nation. 

Almost 75 percent of California students made unscheduled school changes between grades 1 
and 12 compared to 60 percent in the rest of the nation. 

• Student mobility is prevalent among all ethnic and immigrant groups in 

California. 

Mobility rates did not vary widely among ethnic and immigrant groups in California. But 
mobility was clearly related to family income and socioeconomic status-low-income students were 
more mobile between the 8 Ih and 12'" grades than high-income students. Students from single-parent 
and non-traditional families were also more mobile than students from two-parent households. 

• California high schools vary widely in their student mobility rates and have more 

schools with extremely high mobility rates than high schools in other states. 

In 1990 the average high school in California saw 22 percent of its 10 th grade students leave 
before completing 12 th grade. But some schools had mobility rates much lower than the state average 
while some schools had much higher mobility rates. One out of five high schools in California had 
student mobility rates in excess of 30 percent and one out of ten had student mobility rates in excess 
of 40 percent, compared to six percent in other states. We interviewed school personnel in such 
schools and they reported that such high rates of mobility greatly impacted their schools and 
generated considerable chaos for students, teachers, and school administrators. 



THE EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF STUDENT MOBILITY 

Next we examined the educational consequences of mobility for students and for schools, 
drawing on all four sources of data used in this study — student surveys, school surveys, student and 
parent interviews, and school interviews. To a large extent, the conclusions drawn from each data 
source converged — that is, they all told a similar story of how mobility impacts students: 

• Students tend to suffer psychologically, socially, and academically from mobility. 

Many students experience difficulties adjusting to new school settings. Both students and 
educators reported school transfers affected their personality or psychological well being. And 
although the NELS student survey data did not show any significant differences in self-esteem and 
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locus of control, the differences were in the expected directions, with mobile students reporting lower 
self-esteem and less self-directed control of their lives. 

• Mobile students often experience difficulty in making new friends and fitting in 
socially to a new school situation. 

Mobile students in the student surveys reported that they were less likely to be involved in 
extracurricular activities than stable students. Students and educators who were interviewed 
confirmed this lower level of involvement, with educators suggesting that this was due in part to poor 
attendance which reduced the possibility for after-school activities. Possibly as a result, both 
teachers and students themselves report that mobile students are more likely than other students to 
act out or to get into trouble in school. Prior research has found that both misbehavior and lack of 
involvement in extracurricular activities increases the risk of dropping out. 

• Mobility hurts students academically. 

There is overwhelming evidence that mobility during high school diminishes the prospects 
for graduation: students who changed high schools even once were less than half as likely as stable 
students to graduate from high school, even controlling for other factors that influence high school 
completion. Our interviews with school personnel revealed some of the reasons why mobile students 
have trouble finishing— they sometimes get placed in classes that do not contribute to high school 
completion or they get placed in classes where the curriculum differs from their previous school — a 
condition referred to as “curricular incoherence.” There was less consistent evidence that mobility 
had a negative impact on grades and test scores. We had difficulty ascertaining the impacts with the 
NELS student survey data because so many mobile students were missing test scores in 12 th grade. In 
10 grade, mobile students had lower test scores, but the differences were only statistically significant 
in two out of four academic subjects. Interviews with students revealed why the impacts of student 
mobility on academic achievement were hard to predict: students who made “strategic” school 
changes to seek a better educational placement, in general, reported positive academic impacts, while 
students who made reactive school changes due to intolerable social or academic situations were 
more likely to report negative academic impacts from changing schools. 

All our findings on the student consequences of mobility are consistent with previous research 
studies and with our original conceptual framework that guided this study. Our results confirm what 
other studies have found — that many students suffer psychologically in trying to adjust to new school 
settings. Our finding that mobility is detrimental to school engagement as well as school completion 
further confirms the theoretical underpinnings of this study relating student engagement to school 
completion and the empirical research regarding the impact of student mobility on school 
completion and graduation. 

• Mobility not only impacts students who change schools, it impacts classrooms and 
schools who must deal with mobile students. 

School personnel identified a number of ways that mobile students create chaos and burdens in 
the classroom as well as the school. Teachers were adamant about how disruptive and difficult it is to 
teach in classrooms with constant student turnover. And school administrators reported how time- 
consuming it is simply process students when they enter and exit a school. Beyond the 
administrative costs, school personnel also identified other impacts, such as the fiscal impacts that 
result from mobile students failing to turn in textbooks, and effects on school climate. 
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• Mobility not only hurts mobile students, but also non-mobile students. 

Our statistical analysis of school test scores found that average student test scores for non- 
mobile students are significantly lower in high schools with high student mobility rates. Since one out 
of every five urban and suburban high schools in California has a mobility rate in excess of 30 
percent, we conclude that a substantial number of students in California are impacted by student 
mobility. Educators were quick to point out how mobility could affect both mobile and non-mobile 
students in their schools. They characterized the overall effects of student mobility at the school 
level as a “chaos” factor that impacts classroom learning activities, teacher morale, and 
administrative burdens — all of which can impact the learning and achievement of all students in the 
school. This finding was also consistent with our conceptual framework that guided the study of 
mobility as a school phenomenon and supported previous studies that have documented the influence 
of student composition on school outcomes. 



THE CAUSES OF STUDENT MOBILITY 

We investigated what causes mobility among students and among schools. Mobility among 
students arises for a number of reasons. In some cases, families move, requiring students to change 
schools. In other cases, students and their families may be unhappy with the education they are 
receiving at one school and change schools in order to find a more suitable education. In still other 
cases, the schools that students initially attend force them to leave because of academic or social 
problems, such as poor attendance or getting into fights. 

Mobility rates among schools are due, in part, to the mobility among the students that they 
enroll. Some schools enroll students who come from families that are more likely to move. But 
student characteristics only explain some of the differences in mobility rates among schools. Some 
of the differences are due to the characteristics of the schools themselves, including their resources, 
policies, and practices. 

Again we drew on both survey data and interview data to address this important aspect of the 
student mobility issue. And again the analysis of these data tended to converge and corroborate each 
other, leading to several major findings about the causes of mobility among students and schools: 

• Only half of all high school changes are due to families changing residences. 

We examined both the stated reasons students change schools and some predictors of 
mobility during high school. We found that students change schools for a variety of reasons. Some 
are family-related reasons. Most of the educators we interviewed believed that residential mobility 
was responsible for most of the student mobility they observed at their schools. But our analysis of 
parent survey data in California revealed that only about half of all secondary school changes 
involved changing residences. Interviews with students and their parents revealed that residential 
changes are prompted by both economic considerations, such as changing jobs, and by family 
disruptions, such as divorce or separation. 

• Students themselves often initiate school changes at the high school level, 

especially in California. 

According to parent survey data, almost half of recent high school changes were initiated by 
adolescents requesting a change of school. Interview data from students and parents revealed that 
most of the student-initiated changes were reactive rather than strategic in nature — students changed 
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schools to escape a bad situation rather than to actively seek a better situation. Students reported 
that sometimes they were escaping social isolation or an unsafe school environment; other times 
they were escaping what they considered to be a hostile academic environment. 

• Schools often initiate mobility, especially in California. 

Schools can force students to transfer for both social and academic reasons. Fighting or poor 
grades, for example, can prompt a school to seek an alternative placement for students. Our analysis 
of parent survey data showed that students in California were much more likely than students in 
other states to be subjected to school-initiated transfers. This raises the question of why students in 
California should be subjected to such changes especially in light of our earlier findings that high 
school changes increase the risk of dropping out. 

• Both student-initiated and school-initiated school changes are prompted by social 
as well as academic situations. 

Our statistical analysis of the student survey data supported the idea that both social and 
academic factors contributed to student mobility. For example, school behavior incidents in 8* grade 
increased the likelihood of high school mobility, while better grades in 8 th grade reduced the 
likelihood of high school mobility. These findings support our study’s initial conceptual framework 
that suggests student mobility, like student dropout, is influenced by students’ social and academic 
engagement in school. Our analysis of interview data modified this initial framework, however: it 
revealed that although the process of changing schools is often reactive, for some students it can also 
be a strategic strategy to find a better school environment. 

• One out of every eight students in California is “chronically” mobile, 
experiencing high mobility through out their elementary and second school 
careers. 

Our statistical analysis revealed that students who made frequent (3 or more) school changes 
during elementary school (grades 1 through 8) were more likely to change high schools. This means 
that chronically mobile students attend 6 or 7 schools over a 13 year period, which hampers their 
ability to engage in school and greatly increases their risk of school failure. 

• The reasons for changing schools vary among ethnic groups in California. 

Our student and parent interviews revealed differences between Asians, Latinos, and non- 
Latino Whites in the reasons for changing schools: Asians more often made strategic, family- 
initiated school changes, while African-Americans, Latinos, and non-Latino Whites more often made 
reactive school changes. Our statistical analysis of student survey data also revealed differences 
between these three groups: Latinos who reported school behavior incidents during 8 th grade were 
more likely to change high schools, even after controlling for the effects of other student and family 
factors. 

• More of the differences in student mobility rates among California high schools 
can be explained by school characteristics rather than the characteristics of 
students enrolled. 

This means that not only students (and their families), but also schools are responsible for 
the high mobility rates found in some California high schools. 
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• The composition of students in high schools affects student mobility rates above 
and beyond the individual effects of student background characteristics. 

In particular, we found that high minority schools had high student mobility rates. This 
finding is consistent with other empirical studies that found student composition affects school 
performance. Case studies on individual schools suggest that schools with high concentrations of 
minority studies tend to be large, located in poor, urban centers, and enforce policies that actively 
promote student turnover. Our interviews with school personnel identified two additional conditions 
found in large, urban and high minority schools that could contribute to student turnover: open 
enrollments and overcrowding. Open enrollment allows students to readily change schools if they 
can find one with sufficient space, while overcrowding prompts schools to transfer students even if 
they wanted to enroll them. 

• Finally, school resources and an environment that increases student engagement 
can reduce student turnover. 

We found that schools with lower student-teacher ratios had lower student mobility rates than 
other schools, even after controlling for differences in the characteristics of students involved. We 
also found that schools where students reported doing more homework also had lower mobility rates. 
Both findings suggest that school policies and practices can affect student mobility rates. 



WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

What can and should be done about student mobility? The answer to this question depends on 
how one views this phenomenon . If mobility is viewed largely as a strategic activity initiated by 
students and their families to serve their own interests and educational preferences, then any 
response to this issue should be directed toward them. And there may be little that can be done to 
prevent mobility when mobility is a result of families’ decisions to change jobs or residences. In this 
case, the only response is perhaps to better inform students and parents about the possible problems 
that can result from changing schools and how to mitigate them. 

However, as we have shown, a large share of student mobility, at least during secondary 
school, is not associated with family residential changes and is not strategic. Rather, both students 
and schools initiate student transfers in response to social as well as academic concerns. Moreover, 
there is substantial evidence, both from the data presented in this study and data reported elsewhere, 
that demonstrates mobility during high school increases the risk of dropping out. 

We believe that much can and should be done to prevent some types of mobility, especially 
reactive school changes, and to mitigate some of the harmful effects from mobility. We also believe 
that students, families and schools should address this problem. Furthermore, the State of California, 
having a constitutional authority over the state’s education system, should be involved in addressing 
this important educational issue. 

There are a number of responses to mobility that could be undertaken by (1) students and 
their families, (2) schools, and (3) state policymakers. 

What Students and Families Should Do 

Although our research found school changes during high school increase the risk of dropping 
out, clearly not all school changes arc detrimental. In fact, we found that strategic or purposeful 
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school changes can be beneficial. Moreover, students and parents have the right to choose the best 
high school for their needs. But we also found that many times students change schools in reaction 
to unpleasant or undesirable situations in their school, often in the middle of the academic year. 
Some of those changes are unnecessary as well as detrimental. Consequently, we believe there are a 
number of things that students and parents can do to help prevent “needless” mobility as well as to 
help to mitigate the potentially haimfiil effects of mobility that may be necessary or desirable! 

1. Attempt to resolve problems at school before initiating a school transfer. 

Our interviews with students found that many times students change schools in reaction to a 
problematic situation in their school, either a social situation or an academic one. Both students and 
parents, as well as school officials, often believe that simply by changing schools such problems will 
be resolved. But students report that such problems do not always disappear. For example, if a 
student is having trouble getting along with other students, simply changing schools will not 
automatically resolve this difficulty and further requires a student to adjust to a new school 
environment. Therefore, it is probably better in some cases to attempt to resolve the difficulty in 
the current high school before initiating a transfer. 

2. If possible, make school changes between semesters or at the end of the school 
year. 

Teachers report that students who transfer after the beginning of the semester are usually 
behind other students in their class work, which increases their risk of failure. This may not be the 
students’ fault— we found that students are often put in classes that do not correspond to what they 
were in before either because appropriate classes were full or because their new school did not take 
the time to make an appropriate placement. But whatever the reason, transferring in the middle of a 
semester introduces additional risks. Students can reduce these risks by transferring between 
semesters or over the summer. 

3. When a transfer is made, parents should personally sign students into their new 
school and meet with a school counselor. They should also make sure that their 
child s school records are forwarded in a timely manner from their previous 
school. 

Students and parents should do everything they can to ease the transition to a new school 
setting. This includes trying to get appropriate course placements as well as an orientation to their 
new school setting. One way to accomplish this is to meet with a counselor at their new school 
immediately after arriving. 

4. Parents should make a follow-up appointment with a school counselor and 
teachers two or three weeks after a transfer is made to see how their child is 
adjusting to the new school. 

Adjusting to a new school is often difficult for students. There are psychological, social, and 
academic challenges to overcome. Parents should monitor closely how their child is adjusting to the 
new school setting. One way to check on their child’s progress is to make a follow-up appointment 
with a counselor and some teachers. Of course they can ask their own child about day-to-day 
experiences as well. 
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What Schools Should Do 

Schools, like students and parents, can work to reduce unnecessary mobility and to mitigate 
its harmful effects. The most general yet potentially the most effective strategy to reduce mobility 
is to improve the overall quality of the school. By doing so, students and parents are more likely to 
remain at a school than to leave in search of a more suitable educational environment. Case studies 
have documented the fact that schools that undertake substantial and meaningful reforms can 
dramatically reduce their student mobility rate. For example, in a three year period from 1987 to 
1990, Hollibrook Accelerated School in Houston Texas reduced its student mobility rate from 104 
percent to 47 percent. Programs that target high-risk students — those who are most likely to leave a 
school — have also been shown to dramatically reduce student mobility. The ALAS Dropout 
Prevention program reduced student turnover by one half among the most at-risk Latino students in 
a Los Angeles area middle school. 

In addition to these large-scale efforts, schools can undertake some specific strategies to help 
address problems associated with mobility. Counselors can do a number of things: 

1. Counselors can encourage students to remain in the school if at all possible. 

Again, some school changes are unnecessary and detrimental. Counselors can “problem 
solve” with a withdrawing student about how he or she could remain at least until the year end — for 
example, how students could use public transportation if they moved out of the neighborhood or be 
transported by a family member. Counselors should also require a parent to be present to help 
resolve these issues. 

2. Counselors and administrators should prepare in advance for incoming transfer 
students. 

Schools can improve the transition and adjustment of incoming transfer students by planning 
materials and activities for such students before they arrive. This will not only aid students, but will 
help reduce the sudden demands that processing such students often requires. Some specific activities 
that could be undertaken include: 

• Create extra sections of required courses at the beginning of the school year to accommodate 
the expected increase in transfer students throughout the year. 

• Make orientation video about the school. 

• Develop short assessment test for reading, writing and computing as a way to determine 
which class to assign students if they do not bring a transcript. 

• Train a corps of student volunteer coaches who have entered the school late. 

• Create interesting information packets of extracurricular activities. 

• Organize students to provide weekly on-going information booths at lunch where they 
explain the various extracurricular activities and how to join. 

3. Counselors or administrators should facilitate the transition of incoming transfer 
students as soon as they arrive . 
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Schools can help to mitigate some of the harmful psychological, social, and academic impacts 
of student mobility. Some specific actions they can take are: 

• Encourage students to enroll in a class without credit to gain experience and then reenroll for 
credit at the semester or new year. 

• Assign a very late-arriving student to independent study where credit can be earned until the 
new semester or year end. 

• Encourage new students to join extracurricular activities or, if appropriate, a counseling 
group. 

• Make an appointment with the transferring student to phone or come by in one or two weeks 
after they arrive to discuss how things are going in the new school. 

4. Schools should establish on-going activities and procedures to address the needs of 
new students. 

The problems that students face adjusting to a new school can continue for a long time. 
Therefore, schools need long-term strategies to address these problems if they wish to be successful in 
engaging and retaining their new students. Some specific actions schools can take include: 

• Provide a “new student” group to meet at lunch. 

• Provide after-hours (evening or Saturday) parent conferencing. 

• Create referral procedures for new students who are showing adjustment problems. 

• Sponsor school-wide “acquaintanceship” contests or activities. 

• Ask staff and teachers to mentor a new student who might experience difficulties 

academically or socially. "" 

5. High schools should assess the past enrollment history of incoming students, 
including the number of previous school changes, and closely monitor the 
educational progress of students with three or more previous school changes. 

Teachers, too, can help the transition of incoming students in their classes. Like counselors 
and administrators, teachers can take actions before, during, and after the arrival of new students in 
their classes. 

Our findings reveal that students with three or more previous school changes between grades 
one and eight are much more likely to change high schools and subsequently drop out of school. 
Therefore, schools should routinely assess past enrollment histories of incoming students to identify 
such students and target interventions for them. The enrollment history should also be used to 
identify other risk factors as well, such as those who have been retained in earlier grades, since those 
factors also increase the risk of dropping out. 

6. Teachers should prepare in advance to accommodate incoming students. 

Teachers who know they must face a large number of new students in their classes throughout 
the school year can prepare in advance for their arrival. This will help the students and reduce the 
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immediate demands of these students at the time of their arrival. Some specific things that teachers 
can do include: 

• Develop learning packets that give important background information and activities of key 
units so that when a student comes in die middle of a unit they can catch up. 

• Create subject matter skills assessment test. 

• Create reading comprehension and writing assessment test. 

• Create a personal information or journal assignment. Develop a list of 5 to 10 personal 
questions that the student can answer in two pages. This will not only help the teacher know 
the student better but also provide a sample of writing skills. 

• Create short list of class rules and procedures for routine assignments. 

7. Teachers should facilitate the transition of new students as soon as they arrive. 

Just as counselors and administrators need to take action as soon as new students arrive, so 
should teachers. Some specific activities they can do include: 

• Assess the student. 

• Hand out learning packet. 

• Introduce the entering student to the class. 

• Pair the student up with another student for extra help. 

• Take some time in the first day or two to talk to the student one-on-one and welcome them. 

• Ask the student to make an appointment at lunch to give them an orientation to the class. 

• Introduce them to another student who entered late and who is succeeding. 

8. Teachers should establish on-going activities and procedures to address the needs 
of new students. 

Teachers, too, need to develop on-going procedures and practices to ensure the successful 
transition of new students to their classes. Some specific things they can do include: 

• Read the cum record for grades, attendance and background. 

• Contact the parents to inform them about the class and expectations. Take the time to 
discuss with the parent the hazards of changing schools midyear. 

• Provide tutoring or review before or after school or at lunch. 

• When teaching, stand near the new student the first week to make sure they are on track. 

• Look for indications that the student is struggling with the classwork or having problems with 
social or psychological adjustment. Refer to other professionals as necessary. 
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9. Schools should establish procedures to recover textbooks from withdrawing 
students. 

We found that schools with high student turnover suffered huge financial losses from 
withdrawing students who fell to return their textbooks. Although the California Education Code 
permits school districts to set up a “reasonable” due process to recover non-retumed textbooks, 
many districts have found it difficult to do so and have given up on the idea. And the State Attorney 
General has ruled that districts cannot withhold student records. But schools and districts that have 
been heavily impacted by mobility need to establish some sort of procedure to recover these books. 
Schools may want to consider a financial incentive system for students whereby students are given 
cash awards to return books, which could actually save money over the cost of replacing the 
textbooks. Districts and even the state could help schools set up such programs. 1 

What the State Should Do 

Although student mobility results from the actions of students, families, and schools, the 
State of California is clearly impacted by this problem. And because the state has constitutional 
authority for education and provides the majority of funds for local schools, the state has a clear 
interest in addressing this issue. Below we outline some actions the state might consider: 

1. Require schools to report mobility and completion rates to the State Department of 
Education. 

One reason so little is known about student mobility in California is that the state does not 
collect data on the extent of this phenomenon. The State Department of Education currently 
collects a variety of information from the state’s schools through the California Basic Education 
Data System (CBEDS). This information includes the number of students who graduate (for high 
schools) each year and the number of students who drop out grades 7 through 12 each year. We 
believe with only modest changes in the reporting requirements of CBEDS, it would be possible for 
schools to report the total number of students who complete (elementary and middle schools) or 
graduate (high schools) each year and to disaggregate those numbers by when students first entered 
the school. This would allow schools to construct cohort graduation rates and cohort mobility 
rates. Cohort graduation rates are simply the proportion of students who graduate from a specific 
entering class or cohort of students. As the U.S. Department of Education points out, cohort 
graduation rates provide a much better picture of how many students from each grade cohort 
complete or drop out of school over time. Knowing how many students from each entering grade 
cohort graduated or completed school would also provide information on the number of students 
from each cohort who left before completion— that is, the cohort mobility rate. This additional 
information could also be combined with information on the number of retained students since the 
state has recently enacted legislation to change promotion and retention policies that could greatly 
increase the number of retained students. Because both excessive mobility and retention increase the 
risk of school dropout, schools should routinely collect data on these two student indicators. These 
data could also be used to report the number of students from each entering cohort who remain in 
their school and graduate on time. Finally, some schools may be particularly impacted by both 
mobile students and retained students, which would present particular challenges for those schools and 
likely have an adverse effect on school performance. 

2. Include mobility rates as a measure of school effectiveness in school accountability 
and performance reports. 




1 We’d like to thank Gaty Hart for suggesting we address this issue. 
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Indicators of school performance should take into account student mobility. The California 
Legislature is considering legislation to develop a new way to measure the performance of the state’s 
public schools in order to rank and categorize them for improvement efforts. Indicators of school 
performance should take into account student mobility in two ways. First, schools should be 
accountable for retaining the students that enter their school. Cohort mobility and graduation rates 
should be included as a measure of school effectiveness because they reflect the “holding power” of 
schools-their ability' to retain and educate the students who walk in the door. One popular measure of 
institutional quality in higher education is based, in part, on graduation rates for entering freshman 
with no distinction between departing students who drop out or transfer to another institution. As 
with all measures of school effectiveness, it would be necessary to take into account a school’s 
demographic characteristics that can contribute to school mobility rates. Second, schools should be 
accountable for the academic achievement of the students they retain. In comparing schools, it is 
not only important to take into account differences in the socioeconomic status of the students, but 
also how long the students have been in that school. Schools should be accountable for the 
achievement of the students they have had the opportunity to educate for a reasonable amount of 
time. 

3. Hold school districts accountable to monitor the whereabouts of students who leave 
a school early, particularly students who say they are transferring to another 
school within the district, to insure that students actually enroll in another school 
in a timely fashion. 

Student mobility is a problem, in part, because students who change schools are not 
monitored in the period between when they leave one school and when they enter another school, 
even within the same district. Currently, no one is accountable for these students during this 
transition period. Data from an earlier study of student mobility revealed that it often is several 
weeks before secondary students re-enroll in another school. This needs to change to avoid an 
unnecessary interruption in a student’s schooling. Because school districts are legally responsible for 
the educational welfare of their students and because most mobility takes place within districts, 
school districts should be accountable to the state to minimize the transition time in school transfers. 

4. Require school districts to transmit student records to the new school in a timely 
fashion. 

One frequent problem is that student records are not delivered to the new school in a timely 
fashion. Without these records, school personnel at the new school may not be aware of a student’s 
educational history and services that he or she may need. The State Department of Education is 
currently working on an electronic student information system, which should facilitate the transfer 
of student records between school districts. But this system is not expected to be fully operational 
for a number of years. In an earlier we found that 80 percent of non-promotional school changes for 
a cohort of urban Latino students were within the same district. Therefore, districts should be able to 
facilitate the timely transfer of student records between schools within their own districts before the 
state system is operational. 

5. Urge the State Department of Education to prepare a guidebook for students and 
parents on mobility that describes the advantages and disadvantages of changing 
schools and provides information on actions they can take to prepare for the move 
and ease the transition into a new school. 

At least some mobility could be prevented if students and parents were better informed about 
the risks and rewards of changing schools. And the transition to a new school could be improved if 
students and parents knew what to do to facilitate the transition. 
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6. Urge the State Department of Education to prepare a guidebook for school districts 
that provides information on actions they can take to reduce unnecessary school 
transfers and to respond to the needs of transfer students. 

Some schools actively encourage student transfers without considering the educational 
consequences. And schools may do little to help integrate transfer students into their schools and 
improve their prospects for academic success. But some schools, both in California and elsewhere in 
the US, have established a variety of interventions for transfer students including orientation 
programs and “buddy” programs to help students adjust more quickly and successfully to their new 
schools. The State Department of Education could investigate the effectiveness of these programs 
and provide useful information to schools throughout the state. 

7. Provide funds to schools with high mobility to establish programs that improve the 
integration of new students. 

The State Department of Education could also provide grants to schools to develop, 
implement, and evaluate -newcomer” programs in middle and high schools with high mobility. 



In conclusion, the State of California is now embarking on a series of educational reforms 
designed to improve student achievement. But to be successful, these reforms need to recognize and 
address a range of current problems facing California’s students and schools. Student mobility is one 
of those problems. It affects one out of every three students and one out every five schools, reducing 
both student and school performance. And it disproportionately impacts the most disadvantaged 
students and disadvantaged schools. If the state hopes to improve the educational welfare of those 
students and schools, the problem of student mobility must be confronted. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 



Students in the United States change schools frequently. Some of these changes arise from 
students making scheduled changes due to promotion from one type of school to another, such as 
elementary school to middle school or from middle school to high school. But other changes involve 
moving from one school to another for reasons other than promotion. The practice of students 
making non-promotional school changes is referred to as student mobility. 

Student mobility is widespread in the United States. One national longitudinal survey of 1988 
eighth graders found that 31 percent made two or more non-promotional school changes between the 

1st and 8 th grades and 10 percent made two or more non-promotional school changes between the 8 th 

( 

and 12 th grades (Hudis & Rathnam, 1994). A more recent national study revealed that more than 40 
percent of all third graders had changed schools at least once since first grade and 17 percent had 
changed schools 2 or more times (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1994). Both studies demonstrated 
that the incidence of non-promotional school changes was higher among Latino, Black, Native 
American, and poor children than among white, Asian, and middle and high-income children. 

Student mobility not only varies widely among students, but also among schools. It is 
especially high within large, predominantly minority, urban school districts. A survey of more than 
50 local education agencies throughout the United States revealed that in many districts the 
proportion of students enrolled in a school for less than the entire academic year often exceeds 30 or 
40 percent (Ligon & Paredes, 1992). In the Los Angeles Unified School district, for example, the 
turnover rate (the proportion of students who entered after school started or left before school 
ended) across the district exceeded 40 percent in the 1990-91 school year (Los Angeles Unified 
School District, 1991). A recent study of immigrant education reports that the turnover rates in the 
majority of schools in three California school districts exceeded 50 percent a year (McDonnell & 

Hill, 1993). 
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Not only is student mobility widespread, it can also be detrimental to educational 
achievement at both the elementary and secondary levels. At the elementary level, mobile students 
experience both social and academic adjustment problems that impact their academic achievement, 
with older students more likely to develop problems than younger students (Benson, Haycraft, 
Steyaert, & Weigel, 1979; Benson et al., 1979; Crockett et al., 1989; Holland et al„ 1974; Jason et 
al., 1992; Tucker et al., 1998). At the secondary level, mobile students are less likely to complete 
high school than stable students (Astone & McLanahan, 1994; Haveman & Wolfe, 1994; Hess & 
Lauber, 1985). Even after controlling for other student characteristics that may contribute to 
student mobility and student achievement — such as poverty or family status — students who change 
schools experience lower academic achievement than students who do not change schools (Jason et 
al., 1992; McMillen et al., 1997; Rumberger, 1995; Rumberger & Larson, 1998a; Wood et al., 1993, 
Table 5). 

Despite the fact that student mobility is widespread and detrimental to student achievement, 
the issue has not received much attention from educational practitioners or policymakers. One 
reason is student mobility is frequently seen as an inevitable result of family relocation or residential 
mobility that schools can do little about. Indeed, residential mobility in the U.S. is high and generally 
higher than in other Western countries and Japan (Long, 1992). A recent survey of American 
children found that 75 percent of all school-age children in the U.S. moved at least once before they 
were 18 years old and 10 percent moved at least 6 times before they were 18 (Wood et al., 1993). 

An earlier study by the U.S. Census Bureau found that one-fifth of all school-age children in the U.S. 
in 1987 moved over a one-year period (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1987). 

Although residential mobility contributes to student mobility, schools also play a role. One 
national study of high school students found that 40 percent of the reasons for transferring schools 
were not related to moving (Lee & Burkam, 1992). Another study found that 40 percent of 
elementary students who transferred schools in Chicago between 1992 and 1993 did not change 
residences (Kerbow, 1996). And case studies of two urban high schools documented how school 
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officials actively tried to “get rid of troublemakers” by forcing them to leave or telling them they 
must leave (Bowditch, 1993; Fine, 1991). Taken together, this research shows that schools are at 
least partly responsible for high student turnover and, consequently, should help address the problem. 

THE PRESENT STUDY 

The present study examines student mobility among students and schools in California. The 
issue of mobility may be especially important in California because the state has a highly mobile 
population. Many residents have moved to the state from other states or from other countries 
(Rumbaut, 1995). As a result, school enrollment continues to rise. Over the 20 year period from 
1985 to 2006, California public school enrollment is expected to increase by more than 50 percent 
(California State Department of Finance, 1997). California has also enacted several recent 
educational policies, including open enrollment, zero tolerance, and class size reduction, which may 
contribute to student mobility. We discuss these policies and their relationship to mobility in the 
concluding chapter. 

This study examines student mobility in California from two perspectives: students and 
schools. The student perspective considers mobility as it relates to students and their families. The 
school perspective considers mobility as it relates to schools and classrooms. Both perspectives are 
important to understand and to address this problem because, as the present study reveals, mobility is 
more prevalent among some students and some schools than among others. This study focuses on 
mobility during secondary school because prior research on mobility suggests that secondary school 
mobility is often initiated by students and schools rather than families, and that secondary school 
mobility hurts student achievement (Rumberger & Larson, 1998a; Rumberger & Larson, 1998b). 

We examined three important aspects of student mobility — incidence, consequences, and 
causes — as they apply to students and to schools. More specifically, the study addressed the 
following questions: 

1 . What is the incidence of mobility among California students and California schools? How 

does the incidence vary among types of students and schools? 
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2. What are the educational consequences of student mobility for students and for schools? 

3. What are the causes of student mobility for students and for schools? To what extent do 
families and schools contribute to the problem? 

4. What strategies can be used by families, schools, community agencies, and the state both to 
reduce the incidence of “needless” mobility and to mitigate the potentially harmful effects of 
student mobility that does occur? 

EXISTING RESEARCH 

Existing research on student mobility is limited and most of it has examined mobility as a 
student rather than a school phenomenon. In addition, much of the research from the student 
perspective has focused on the educational consequences of mobility, with relatively little focusing 
on causes. But there is a variety of related research — both theoretical and empirical — that can be 
used to better understand this issue. This research focuses on other, related phenomena, such as 
student achievement and school dropouts. It can help explain why students change schools and why 
student mobility can impact educational achievement. Research on school effectiveness can also 
provide explanations of why some schools have high mobility rates and why student mobility affects 
school as well as student performance. 

Mobility as a Student Phenomenon 

Theoretical Perspectives. Because student mobility is often viewed as a result of family 
circumstances, particularly families changing residences, there has been little theoretical research on 
the causes of student mobility. While residential mobility may be the primary cause of student 
mobility during elementary school, it may be less important during secondary school because students 
and schools can initiate school changes. Thus some scholars have argued that student mobility at the 
secondary level can be understood using theories of student dropout and institutional departure. 
Existing theories suggest dropping out of school is but the final stage in a dynamic and cumulative 
process of disengagement (Newmann, Wehlage, & Lambom, 1992; Wehlage et al., 1989) or 
withdrawal (Finn, 1989) from school that is influenced by both social and academic factors. 
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Existing theories can also be used to understand the consequences of mobility on students’ 
psychological, social, and academic functioning in their new schools. For example, transfer students 
face a number of challenges in adjusting to a new school settings, including the psychological 
challenge of coping with a new school environment (Holland et al., 1974), social adjustment to new 
peers and social expectations (Schaller, 1975) and adjustment to new academic standards and 
expected classroom behaviors (Jason et al., 1992). 

Theories of student dropout and transfer-student adjustment identify some common aspects 
of the causes and consequences of student mobility: (1) the strong relationship between the social and 
academic dimensions of a student’s functioning in school and their joint impact on student 
achievement; (2) the role of both schools and families in influencing these dimensions; and (3) the 
importance of identifying differences among students in the causes of their mobility and their ability 
to cope with a school change, in part, to tailor intervention strategies to better address these 
differences. 

Although these perspectives are useful for understanding student mobility in a general sense, 
other theories can help explain why the causes of student mobility, like other student outcomes, vary 
among students from different ethnic, immigrant, and social class backgrounds. Existing theories can 
be classified into two general perspectives: (1) a socioeconomic perspective, and (2) a sociocultural 
perspective. In the socioeconomic perspective, differences in student outcomes can largely be 
explained by differences in parental income and education because parents with more income and 
education invest more time and resources in their children, which influences their children’s 
preferences for education, cognitive skills, and, ultimately success in school (Haveman & Wolfe, 
1994). In a sociocultural perspective, differences in student outcomes can largely be explained by 
differences in how specific ethnic groups perceive and interpret their chances for success in school. 
Some ethnic groups (e.g., European- and Asian-Americans) “do not perceive learning the attitudes 
and behaviors required for school success as threatening their own culture, language, and identities," 
while other ethnic groups (Blacks and Latinos) "...do not seem to be able or willing to separate 
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attitudes and behaviors that result in academic success from those that may result in linear 
acculturation or replacement of their cultural identity with White American cultural identity" (Ogbu, 
1992 pp. 9-10). These two perspectives are not mutually exclusive. Rather, both offer useful 
insights into understanding differences in educational achievement among students from different 
ethnic, immigrant, and social class backgrounds (Farkas, 1996; Portes & Rumbaut, 1990; Rumberger 
& Larson, 1998b). 

To summarize, each of the theories reviewed above provides some insights into understanding 
student mobility, but each offers only limited insight. Dropout theories attempt to explain why 
students withdraw from school altogether, but not why some students withdraw from a particular 
institution. Psychological theories help to understand the consequences of student mobility by 
focusing on the psychological well-being as well as the social and academic functioning of transfer 
students. Socioeconomic and sociocultural theories explain differences in educational achievement 
among racial groups, but do not address the issue of either student mobility or dropping out 
specifically. 

E mpirical Research . Only eight studies have examined the causes or consequences of student 
mobility during high school. Two of these focused on the causes of mobility. The first study 
examined predictors of school and residential mobility between the 5 th and 10 ,l! grades and its impact 
on high school graduation with a specific focus on family structure (Astone & McLanahan, 1994). 

The study found that students from single parent and step-parent families were more likely to change 
schools and less likely to complete high school than students from two parent families, even after 
controlling for differences in socioeconomic status. The second study compared high school 
sophomores who remained in school, transferred, or dropped out between the 10 th and 12 th grades 
(Lee & Burkam, 1992). After excluding students who said that they transferred schools because their 
families moved, the authors found that the three groups of students differed significantly from each 
other in important ways: dropouts had the lowest test scores, the highest absenteeism, the most at- 
risk behavior, and the least amount of homework reported; transfer students were significantly 
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“better” than dropouts in these areas, while students who remained in the same school were 
significantly “better” than transfer students in these areas. These findings suggest that the Finn’s and 
Wehlage’s models of dropping out would explain differences between transfers and dropouts as simply 
reflecting the degree of participation and engagement in school: the most engaged students remain in 
their school, the least engaged drop out, and those in between transfer to another school. Yet even 
controlling for these differences as well as differences in social class, Lee and Burkam found that 
African-American and Latino students were more likely to transfer than white students, suggesting 
that cultural differences may also be important. 

Six additional studies examined the relationship between student mobility and high school 
achievement. One early study based on 1970 Census data found that among children 16 and 17 years 
old, those who had lived in one state were less likely to be below their modal grade in school than 
children who had lived in three or more states, even after controlling for differences in family 
socioeconomic status (Long, 1975). Another study of 11 th grade students attending one California 
high school found that high mobility (attending school in four different cities) students with high 
intelligence had good academic achievement, while high mobility students with low intelligence had 
poor academic achievement (Whalen & Fried, 1973). The third study examined dropout and 
mobility rates among the 1982 high school graduating class in Chicago (Hess & Lauber, 1985). The 
authors found that three-quarters of all 9 lh grade entering students finished their high school careers 
in the school where they first enrolled (p. 42). They also found that 56 percent of students who 
transferred to another Chicago high school dropped out compared to 40 percent for students who did 
not transfer (p. 44). Another study examined the relationship between residential mobility and high 
school completion for a cohort of children who were tracked from early childhood to young 
adulthood (Haveman & Wolfe, 1994). Researchers found that mobility reduced the odds of high 
school graduation even after controlling for a variety of family background variables. Finally, two 
recent studies examined the incidence of student mobility for a representative sample of 8 th graders in 
1988, one in the US (Rumberger & Larson, 1998a) and one in California (Rumberger et al., 1998). 
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Both studies found that almost one-quarter of all 8 th grade students in the U.S. and almost one-third 
of students in California changed schools (excluding promotions from middle to high school) in the 
four-year period since 8 lh grade. Moreover, student mobility reduced the odds of graduating from 
high school by more than 50 percent. 

To summarize, the empirical literature on the causes of student mobility during high school 
suggests that both family factors and school factors contribute to student mobility. These studies 

also support the theoretical propositions that mobility reflects a less severe form of disengagement 
from school. 

Mobility as a School Phenomenon 

The research literature on mobility from an institutional perspective is even more limited 
than research from the student perspective. One reason that student mobility has not received much 
attention as a school-related phenomenon is that it is often associated with family relocation or 
residential mobility, which schools can do little about. However, as highlighted earlier, existing 
empirical research suggests that schools contribute to student mobility (Bowditch, 1993; Fine, 1991; 
Kerbow, 1996; Lee & Burkam, 1992; Wehlage & Rutter, 1986). 

Although research on student mobility from the school perspective is scarce, there is a large 
body of research on the more general issue of student achievement from an institutional perspective. 
In fact, there has been a long-standing debate in the research community over the extent to which 
schools contribute to student achievement. The debate began with the publication of the Coleman 
report in 1966, which claimed that student achievement was largely attributable to students’ 
socioeconomic background and not their schools (Coleman et al., 1966). But since that time, a 
growing body of evidence has demonstrated that schools differ dramatically in their effectiveness 
(Bridge et al., 1979; Hanushek, 1986; Mumane, 1981). 

Existing research has identified several types of factors that account for differences in school 
performance: (1) student characteristics, (2) school resources, (3) structural characteristics of 
schools, and (4) school processes and practices. The first three factors are sometimes considered as 
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school “inputs” by economists and others who study schools because they refer to the inputs into the 
schooling process as largely “given” to a school and therefore not alterable by the school itself 
(Hanushek, 1989). The last factor refers to practices and policies that the school does have control 
over and thus they are of particular interest to school practitioners and policymakers (Shavelson et 
al., 1987; Willms, 1992). However, as we describe below, the distinction between alterable and 
unalterable characteristics of schools is less clear-cut from the perspective of the educational system 
as a whole, suggesting that a much larger share of the differences between schools could be reduced 
through educational policy. 

In summary, although empirical research on student mobility from both the student and 
school perspectives is limited, there is a robust theoretical and empirical literature on student 
achievement and school effectiveness that can provide a useful framework for studying this issue. 

We drew on this literature in carrying out this study. 

RESEARCH METHODS 

Because so little is known about student mobility, this study was carried out with two research 
designs, one quantitative using survey data and one qualitative using interview data. The two designs 
are complimentary in that each was suitable for helping to answer some of the study's research 
questions, but neither design alone provided as satisfactory an answer as the two designs combined. 
Because the survey data came from statistical probability samples, they were particularly useful in 
documenting the incidence, consequences, and causes of student mobility among the California 
student population as a whole. The interview data were particularly useful in helping to better 
understand how students, parents, and school personnel viewed the problem of mobility, such as 
understanding the reasons why students changed schools and how those reasons varied among 
different types of students. Moreover, survey data sets contain limited information on the highest 
risk students and families who are highly mobile simply because it is often difficult to include them in 
the surveys. 
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Data and Samples 

Survey Data. The quantitative study was conducted using two existing data sets from the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). The first data set came from the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS), a national longitudinal panel study of a cohort of 8th 
graders begun in 1988 (Carroll, 1996). The NELS:88 data are particularly suited to study mobility 
because they contain extensive information about the educational background and achievement of 
students over time, including information on both school and residential mobility during the high 
school years between 1988 and 1992. NELS base-year data were collected in 1988 and follow-up 
data were collected in 1990, 1992, and 1994 on a subset of base-year respondents. Follow-up 
students were tracked whether they remained in school or dropped out, as long as they continued to 
reside in the United States. 

Data for the present study were drawn from the panel of base-year students who were re- 
surveyed in 1990, 1992, and 1994 (N=13,120) and for whom NCES computed panel weights in order 
to provide an accurate population estimate. We excluded 1,449 respondents from the panel who did 
not have valid information on the number of school changes between 1988 and 1992, resulting in a 
final sample of 11,671 respondents (see Table l.l). 2 The California sample consisted of 1,114 
respondents. Thus we were able to compare the incidence, consequences, and causes between 
California and non-California residents. 

Table LI 

Sample Sizes for the Survey Data 





National Sample 


California Sample 


1. NELS 






Students 


11,671 


1,114 


2. HSES 






Schools 


247 


51 



2 Other variables with missing values were given the mean value if the variable was continuous and zero if the variable was 
a dummy. We also created a missing variable flag students who were missing base year information and another missing 
variable flag for students who were missing second-follow-up information. We included the two flag variables in the 
regressions, but do not report them in the tables. 
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Students 



7,642 



1,604 



Because California is a large state, the California sample was relatively large and appeared to 
be fairly representative of the entire California population. We examined the racial and ethnic 
distribution of respondents used in our study to State Department of Education data on student 
enrollments from 1988, the first year of study. The distributions, shown in Appendix Table A.l, are 
fairly similar, which suggests that our sample of California survey respondents can be used to make 
accurate estimates of mobility among California students. However, because the NELS study 
excluded students who were unable to fill out a questionnaire in English during the first year (base- 
year) of the study, Limited English Proficient (LEP) students are underrepresented in the California 
NELS sample. To the extent that mobility rates among LEP students were higher than other 
students, the results could underreport student mobility among California students. 3 

Another potential limitation of the NELS data concerns attrition from the NELS panel. The 
NELS study only tracked about 60 percent of the base-year respondents over the entire six years of 
the study and less than 50 percent of the original base-year sample had complete data for the present 
study. This raises the question of whether attrition may have resulted in a biased sample of students, 
especially considering that mobile students — the subject of this study — may have been more likely to 
leave the NELS study. To investigate this issue, we compared the sample of California respondents 
(N=T,114) used in this study with the sample of base-year California respondents who were not 
included (N=l,540) on a number of 8 ,h grade family and student background measures. 4 We found 
that there were no significant differences in socioeconomic status and parental education between the 
two samples, but there were significant differences in family structure, student achievement, and 

3 To investigate this issue, we compared the reported mobility rates among these so-called base-year ineligible 
Latino students (who were brought back into the NELS study in 1990, but who excluded from die present study 
because they lacked base-year information) with the NELS Latino students in our study. We found that, indeed, the 
excluded base-year students reported higher rates of mobility than the base-year students included in our study, 
although the differences were not statistically significant due to the small number of California base-year ineligible 
students (n=61). Thus our analysis probably understates the extent of mobility among Latino and Asian students. 

4 Theses comparisons were based on base-year student weights adjusted for design effects. 
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